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7 many „ are n in . of Great Bri- 
tain, not only to-meliorate the — 9 gondition of the 
oppreſſed: Africans: in our Plantations, by ſome neceſſary and 


humane regulations in the colonial laws; but entiręly to prohi- 


bit, under the ſanction of parliamentary authority, che future im- 


portation of Negroes as Slaves, to any af the Britiſn ſettlements 


in the Weſt-Indies: It is time that every individual ſhould turn 
his eyes on the trade to Africa, which is an inſolent and dating 
violation of every principle of Hberty,, humanity; and juſtice; 
the ſource of almoſt every calamity the Negroes endure 1 in their 
own country, and the cauſe of all their miſery in che Middle 
Paſſage, where, erowded in che foul and peſtilential halds of ps, 


twenty-five thouſand annually periſh of difeaſe and brokenhearts. 
And che unhappy ſurvivors: are delivered into the hands of maſ- 


ters, whoſe natural feelings are deftroyed by:eatly and continual 
antercourſe with the worſt of Slavery; where their bodies are 


waſted by inſupportable toils, and their ſpirits broken by inſult 
and barbarity ; where they are deprived of the beſt privileges 


of our nature, eonjugal-afettion, and parental love. - It is this | 


trade which cloſes every. avenue of the heart againſt 
and' renders man 2 pre to man. A trade which attends not 


the voice of reaſon, the precepts: ren e N che admonitions 


I 
SE 


of conſcience : Anm ates every di right and v 
and overturns the ſyſtem of Nature met Gd. A trade 


deſtructive of life, that one hundred thouſand Africanware annals Io 


ally tranſported acroſs the Atlantit to ſungly the loſs, and 
up the number of theſe unfort nen, whois: > doomed to: 
to fla very, and death. 7 * 271 1 3 5 1057 5 # ; 13 5 add SE. 9% 4 J. 
That this is no exaggerated account of the. 3 
of the Slave-Trade over the heart of man, no fanciful deſcription 
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57 F ede delivered befo: 70 7 Select Com Eiter 60 | 
| 10 the Houſe of Commons, in the years 1790 and 1791, on the 
5 Pert of the Petitioners for the Abolition of the Slave - Trade“. 4 


Alan of procuring. Slaves? > 


Tux ür objett for your . confideration,. is as mode of pro- 
curing or making ſlaves on the coaſt of Africa. The ſlave mer- 
- 11001 ill tell you they are priſoners of war, or perſons- con- 
Sed Meri ct rimes, This is/ths truth, but it idk an the truth. 
| =_ deception is employed, the more effectually to impoſe up- | 
on you, by firſt gaining yaur confidence. - Let us take the ex- . 
lanation of the term war, from their own mouths, and we „ 
_ ſhall find it as different from the ohen es e of the 
word in Europe; us light and ſfiade. | 
One of the principal traders told Dr. Trotter, that i . 
of war were ſuch as were oanried off by a ſet of marauders Who 
-ravage' the country for that purpoſe; the buſhmen making war = 
to make ſlaves. Ac another confiderable trader informed Mr. 
Falconbridge, that in Aktie. 3 mute expedition for making 
:flaves, is termed war. = © 
Lieutenant Simplon v was -dapeatghihyt tald by the black traders, | ; 
chat wars were madle for the ſole purpoſe of getting ſlaves. This 
will he further confirmed, and better illuſtrated, Den erample 1 
or two taken from the Abſtract, p. 16, and 17. 
Mr. Bowman ſays, the war men onoe or twice in eight or ten 
29s aſed to come to the factory for powder and ball, gun flints, 
and f ſhot,” rum, tobacco, and à few other articles. When 
| upp, they blew the horn, made the war ery, and ſet off 
| to: make ſlavei: He once joined the party, anxious to know 
HY In what maimer : ſlaves were procured. Having travelled all 
[- day, they camie to a river, when he was told they ! had not much 
= Farther to. go. They eroſſed the water; and waited: for night, 
[ Mr. Bowman'was afraid to go farther, and obtained from the 
[King's fon a guard eee eee In half an hour he heard the 
| war'icry, when they reached the town. In a ſhort time they r 
2 zurned, bringing from twenty-five to thirty women, and 
children, ſome at the breaſt. At this timt he ſaw the town i 
. Hannes; He nieverifaw any flayes at Scaſſus who had been c 
eee He has been called up in the night | 
when the townſmen have told him it was war carrying on. 
Wherever he traded, or wherever he travelled; he has uſuallx 
| e en 5 _ re 195 that 
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| beds to the ſhore. © The laws even of hoſpiti 
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0 wing had been there, und the natives had been taken in . 
8 « manner before deſcribed; and carried to the ſhips.” 

Ihe King of Barra told Mr. Town, that on the arrival of x 2 
hp he had gone three hundred miles up the country with his 
guard, and driven down eaptives to the ſeg ſide. From Mar. 


'raba, King of the Mundingoes,- he learned, that they bad march- : 


ed ſlaves out of the country ſome hundred miles; that they ran- 


ged the woods, and took all they met with, the men/bound; but 
the women looſe + That they went to war on purpoſe to get 


Javes, and. boaſted that they ſhould ſoon have a fine. parcel for 
'the ſhallops. He has sEEN the priſoners, as deſcribed by Marra- 


| ba, the men bound, the women looſe. He has known the natives | 


go in gangs marauding, and catching all they could. 


Theſe are, indeed, only a few inſtances out of many that Tag 
be produced; but as the'defign of this Addreſs is not to prexent, 


but to promote the: reading of the Abſtract, rather to excite than 
gratify your el You: are again referr eq for ra 
to that excellent boo 


War is, in Africa, alſo called the Grand Pillage, to diſtin- 


E guiſh i it from the lefler pillage or kidnapping. - The war being 
conducted by large bodies of men belonging to the African king, 


from three hundred to three thouſand; 5 the leſſer pillage by in- 


dividuals e or private perſons, ho lurk in ambuſh near the houſes, 


work in their gardens ; wen ben they have N 


In hort, when u flave ſhip is upon the coaſt think = 
rity for the unarmed and innocent. Villages ar 
pillaged; houſes are forced, and their owners dra 


and the gueſt has been ſeized by his haſt a1 
Every ſpecies of fraud is practiſed, and ever 
to procure ſlaves. This i is not, however, a na 


it is not a depravity of heart peculiar to the Africans; it 42 
monſter of Britiſh growth, and tranſported. thither by avarice. 
For, when there are no ſlave ſfiips upon the coaſts, all is peace 


on ſhore; and all the evidences declare, that in the interior parts 


of the country, where the natives have no communication with 


the ſlave merchants, the inhabitants are docile and induſtrious, 
ingenious artiſts, and ſkilful manufacturers: And that their ca- 


pacities are equal at leaſt to thoſe of tlie Europeans. They aro 

| honeſt, generous, and hoſpitable; grateful and affectionate, ku- 

mane and charitable, compaſſionate towards the diſtreſſed, and 
juſt in their dealings t to: . men. ieee words of. the Wit- | 


neſſes are inſerted; nb» #74 Rüge 
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the greater part were ſent to the ſhips for imputed, and not for 


real crimes. They are ſold for the benefit of the judges. And 


one of King Damel's guards, who brought a free man to fell, 


for whom the King himſelf was to have the price, upon being 


aſked if the man Was guilty of the crime imputed to him? an- 


ſwered, That was of no confequence, or ever inquired into. Ma- 


ny are decoyed on board and then ſetured. A black pilot once 
aſked Captain Hills, of the Royal Navy, pointing to two boys 


who were on ſhoxe, if they would do, and he would bring them. 


This he declined. The merchantmen, anſwered the pilot, would 
nqt refuſe ſuch an offer. You muſt not, however, from this in- 
ſtance conclude that the Europeans are always ſo honeſt: The: 

are very ready to practiſe all thofe villanies themſelves, [which 
they have: has too ſucceſsfully taught others 

Three Guinea Ca taing- from England, propoſed to e 
Rooke; to Eidnap ohe hundred or one hundred and fifty men, 


women, and children, the ſubjects of King Damel, who had; come 


to Goree in conſequence. of the friendly intercourſe between him 


and King Damel. He refuſed. . They ſaid ſuch things had been 
done by a former governor. 
A Captain of àn Englith x veſſel was tempted by A 510 wind, 
to ſail away with ſeveral free negroes then drinking with the 5 
crew. He was ſoon driven back by contrary winds, Seized: | 


killed, with all his crew, and the crews of two other veſſels who 
were with him. Mr. Bowman ſays, that when he was mate 


Captain Strangeways ſent him on ſhore to engice two traders on 2 


board. They came and were ſhown. into the cabin, made drunk; 
the ſhig put pager fail, and they were ſold at Antigua. You 


| may think this mprobable, becauſe: a captain. could not again 
67 Span the coal! ; but ae * wers gelt till the 


ended a8 8 nee, the: King at i. te 5 that his Fe 


were to ſupply them with powder and ball, and to encourage 
them to go to war. One Paterſon, a captain of Liverpool, ſet tw: 
villages at variance, and treacherouſl ly brought. ee the priſog- | 


ers from botLÜu. 


1 Two flaves were eben früm the ana. al Fernandippo, by "= | 
Hoat belonging to the Dobſon of Liverpool, and carried to Old 


Calabar Mr. Elliſon (the witneſs) a few days after the tranſ- 


| OS the iſland ee and aired, ahbe uſual x 
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ſignal to bring the natives. Seeing ſome of them pèep througli oh 
the buſhes, he wondered they did not come to the boat; he ac 


cordingly ſwam on ſhore, when he was ſurrounded by the nal 


tives, and made to underſtand by figns; that a man and woman 


had been ſtolen, and they would kill him if they were not brought 
back; they were returned, and as ſdon as the natives ſaw their 


25 countrymen, they loaded the boat with yams, goats, fowl, ho- 


ney, and palm wine, and would take nothing for it. This ac- 


count, when contraſted with the following, will place! the cha- 
racters of the blacks and Whites in a fair point of vie for 


* 
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drawing a compariſon between them. 


Captain Hall ſays, in Old Calaba River there are two towns, 


Old Town and New Town. A rivalſhip in trade produced a 
jealouſy between the towns; ſo that through fear of each 
other, for a confiderable time, no canoe would leave their 
<. towns'to go up the river for ſlaves.“ This happened in 1767. 
In. this year ſeven ſhips, of which five were the following: 
Duke of Tork, Bevan; Edgar, Lace; Indian Queen, Lewis; 


Nancy, Maxwell; and Canterbury, Sparkes ; lay off the Point 


which ſeparates the towns. Six of the captains invited the 


people of both towns on board on a certain day, as if to recon- | 
eile thẽm: at the fame time they agreed with the people of New 
Town to cut off all the Old Town people who ſhould remain on 
board the next morning. The Oid Town people perſuaded of 
the fincerity of the captains? propoſal, went on board in great 
numbers. Next morning, at eight o'clock, one of che ſhips 


fired a gun, as a ſignal to commence: hoſtilities. Some of the 
traders were ſecured on board, ſome were killed in reſiſting, and 
ſome got overboard; and were fired upon- When the firing be- 
gan, the New Town people, who were in ambuſſi behind the 
Point, came forward, and picked up the people of Old Town, 
who were ſwimming, and had eſcaped the firing. After the fir- 


ing was over, the'captains: of five of the ſhips delivered their 
priſoners (perſons of conſequence) to the New Town canoes, two 


of whom were beheaded along- ſide the ſhips, The inferior pri- 


ſoners were carried to the Weſt Indies. One of the captains, 
who. had ſecured three of the king's brothers delivered one of 


them to the chief man of New Town, who was one of the two 
| beheaded along- ſide; the other brothers, he kept on board, pro- 
miſing, when the ſhip. was ſlaved, to deliver them to the 
chief man of New Town. His ſhip was ſoon ſlaved on account 


of his promiſe, and the number of priſoners made that day; but 


he xefuſed to deliver the king's two brothers, according to his 
| 228 and carried them to the Weſt. Indies, and fold them. 
t happened, in proceſs of time, that they eſcaped to Virginia, 


and from thence, after three years, to Briſtol, where the captain 
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who brought them, fearing he had done wrong, meditated carrys 
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ings or Lending them back; but Mr. Jenes of Briſtol who had 


hips trading to Old Calabar, and hearing who they were, had 
them taken from the ſhip, (where they were in irons) hy Ha- 
beas Corpus. After inquiry how they were brought from Afri= 
ea, they were liberated, and put in one of Mr. Jones's ſhips for 
Old Calabar, where Captuta Hall was, han: they; arrived in 
5 the ſhip Cato, Langdon: , Lis By 28 2 | WES TARNIOS 
So ſatisfied were the people of Old Town, 4 in 1767. of the fin- 
| cerity of the captains, who invited them, and of the New Town 
people, towards a redonciliation; that the nig ht before the maſ- 
| Kicre, the chief man of Old Town gave to the chief man of New, 


| Town, one of his favourite woniet as à wife. It was ſaid that 
from three to four hundred” perſons were killed: that. 40. in 


the ſhips, i in the water, or carried: off the coaſt. 


I The king eſcaped. from the ſhip he was in, hy killing Ts, bf | 
| the crew, who attempted to ſeize him. He then got int a one- 
man eanoe, and paddled td the ſhore: A ſix pounder from one 

of the ſhips ſtruck the canoe to pieces; IG then ſwam on ſhone 


to the woods; near the ſhips, and reached his own town, though! 
cloſely, purſued. * was Jaid he Lars eleven Wounds From 
muſket ot. 2 * i : > Fo LEA 


We ſhall make no ecjutagat; upon 8 dark. nattatiney. but 5 


leave the reader to form his on opinion of, the character of 


theſe, degraded Africans, . whom we are taught to conſider as an 


inferior order of beings, little better than brutes, ſtupid and 1 1g 
norant, unwilling to be taught, and incapable of inſtruction; in- 
85 ſenſible to Kindneſs, and deſtitute of every moral principle, as if 
it were not ſufficiently injurious to torment and enſlave, with- 


| out degrading them from their rank in the creation as men; 


and thus as it were excluding them from that 3 they 
have 2 aan Tight. to age . demand. 


l 2 reatment of the Slaves i in the Middle Tale OF 
5 have 1050 i in what manner FAY are uſually made; wwe 
vill now accompany them from their native country to the Weſt 


| Indies, and take a view of their treatment and accommodations 


in the Middle Paſſage, for ſo this. ee, is called by thoſe « con- 
neee in the trade. 

On being brought on Bonn ſays Dr. "ng thow ſhew fans 
0 of 4 extreme diſtreſs and deſpair, from a feeling of their ſitua- 


tion, and regret at being torn from their Friends and connec- 


tions 3% many retain thoſe impreſſions for a long time; in 
proof of which, the ſlaves on board his ſhip being often heard i in 
dhe night, making an howling melancholy noiſe, e, of ex« 


treme anguiſh; he repeatedly ordered the woman, who had been 


bY Kis interpreter, to inquire into the Eguſe, She diſcoyered i it ts 


2h tals «a a es 
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 pecaſions, he found in hyſterie fits. 
| The men are linked two and two by the hands and feet; ex- 


cept they are ſick. The women are always looſe. On being 


brought upon deck, to air in a morning, they are ſecured by a 
large chain, which is run through a ring in their ſhackles, and 
thus locked in a bedy to ring bolts faſtened on the deck. They 
are brought ap about nine if it 1s fair, and remain till four; 


they have one fourth of a Scots pint of water every day, ſerved 


at two different times. Their meals are chiefly of rice, yams, 
and horſe beans, with now and then a little beef and bread ; af- 
ter meals they are made to jump in their irons. This is called 
dancing, by the dealers in flaves, and if they will not jump they 
are flogged. "They are ordered to ſing, but their ſongs are ſongs 
of ſorrow, the ſubject of which is their wretched fituation, and 
the idea of never returning home. 


Dr. Trotter ſays, the flaves are towed ſo cloſe, that it is im- 


poſlible to walk through them without treading wpon them. Tr 
as 3 firſt mate's duty to ſee them ſtowed every day g and ſuch 
as do not get quickly into their places are haſtened by a cat of 
nine tails. When the ſcuttles are obliged to be ſhut, the grat- 


- ings are not ſufficient for airing the rooms, and the ſlaves breathe 


like animals expoſed to foul air, or in the exhauſted receiver of 
an air pump; he has heard them cry out we are dying: 


Many of them he has ſeen in a dying ſtate, ſome have recovered 
by being brought on deck, others were een having no 


Previous ſigns of indiſpoſition. TO 

Mr. Falconbridge ſays, to make the moſt of che room, he has 
wedged them in. That they had not ſo much room as a man in 
his coffin; he has known them go down apparently in good 
healtk at night, and to have been ſuffecated 'before morning. 


They lie upon the bare planks, without the power to eaſe them- 


| ſelves by a change of poſture, and the motion of the ſhip bruiſes 
them very much ; and the prominent parts of the body are 
excoriated, ſometimes the bones are even laid hare; They have 
| been ſeen to wallow in blood and excrements. In fuch a fitua- 
tion, and under ſuch treatment, it is not ſurpriſing that they 
with to die. They often refuſe to eat, and perſiſt in their re- 
fuſal till life is extinguiſhed, though every kind of torment is 
applied to force them to eat. 

The following narrative will more than juſtify all that has 
been advanced on the cruel treatment of the ſlaves. | 

% In September 1781, the captain of a ſhip, then on the mid- 
* dle paſſage, had loft a conſiderable number of his ſlaves by 
| DB „ "SO denth. 


* 


tn the Middle Page. ee 9 


ö be 5 et to their having dreamt they were in * their own 
* country again,” and finding themſelves when awake, in © the | 
«© hold of a flave ſhip.” This exquiſite ſenſibility was particu- 
larly obſervable among the women, many of WHO: on ſuch 


— 


a” Treatment of reg | 
1 death. The mortality was ſtill ſpreading, and fo rapidly, that 


e it was impoſſible to ſay either where, or when it would end. 


Thus circumſtanced, and uneaſy at the thought of the loſs, 


„which was likely to accrue to his owners, he began to rack 


c his ingenuity to repair it. He came at length to the diaboli- 
s cal reſolution of ſelecting thoſe that were the moſt fickly, and 
<« of throwing them into the ſea; conceiving, that, if he could 
4% plead a neceſſity for the deed, the loſs would devolve from the 
“% owners to the underwriters of the veſſel. _ 

+ The plea, which he propoſed to ſet up, was a want of 


© water, though neither the ſeamen, nor the ſlaves had been put 


4 upon ſhort allowance. 
Thus armed, as he 1 with an invincible excuſe, he 
« began to execute his deſign. He ſelected accordingly one 


4 hundred and twenty-two of the moſt fickly of the ſlaves. 


“ Fifty-four of theſe were immediately thrown into the ſea, and 

1 forty-two were made to be partakers of their fate on the ſuc- 
„% ceeding day. 

But here, as if Providence expreſsly diſapproved of the de- 
« fign, and had determined to cut off his excuſe, for ſacrificing 


« the reſt, and exhibit a proof againft him, a ſhower of rain 


* immediately ſueceeded the tranſaction, and laſted for three 
c days. 


« Notwithſtanding this, the remaining twenty-ſix) were brought 


upon deck to complete the number of victims, which avarice 

«© had at firſt determined to facrifice to her ſhrine. The firſt 
4% fixteen ſubmitted to be thrown into the ſea ; but the reſt, 
< with a noble reſolution, would not ſuffer the contaminated 


* RECEIVERS to touch them, but leaped after their oompa- 


& nions, and ſhared their fate.” 

Thus was perpetrated a deed, unparalleled i in the memory 
< of man, or in the hiſtory of former times, and of ſo black, 
* and complicated a nature, that, were it to be perpetuated to 


future generations, and to reſt on the teſtimony of an indi- 


* vidual, it could not poſſibly be believed. 


They take other methods alſo to put an end to their o own ex- 


iſtence ; for, ſome of the ſlaves on board, ſays Mr. Claxton, 
«+ had ſuch an averſion to leaving their native places,” that they 
threw themſelves overboard, on an idea that” © they ſhould get 
back to their own country.” The captain, in order to obvi- 

ate this idea, thought of an expedient, viz. to cut off the heads 
of thoſe who died, intimatin g to them, that if determined to go, 
they muſt return Witbder their Hens. The ſlaves were accord- 


MET ingly 


75 fr horrid tranfaQion 3 is recorded in the annals of a | public bs Ort, an addion 


brought by the owners of the veſſel againſt the N pine to recover the 


. "of 0 murdered ſlaves. It was tried at Guildhall, Lon 
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ingly brought up to witneſs the operation. One of chem ſeeing, 


when on deck, the carpenter ſtanding with his hatchet up ready 


- to. ſtrike off the head of a dead ſlave, with a violent exertion got 


looſe, and flying to the place where the nettings had been un- 
looſed, in order to empty the tubs, he darted overboard. The 
ſhip brought to, and a man was placed in the main chains .to 
catch him, which he perceiving, dived under water, and riſing 
again at a diſtance from the ſhip, made ſigns, which words can- 
not deſcribe, © expreſſive of his happineſs in eſcaping.” He 
then went down, and was ſeen no more. This circumſtance de- 
terred the captain from trying the expedient any more, and 
therefore he reſolved for the future (as he ſaw they were de- 
<* termined to throw themſelves overboard)” to keep a ſtri& 
watch ; notwithſtanding which, ſome afterwards contrived to 
unlooſe the laſhing, ſo that two actually threw themſelves into 


the ſea, and were loſt ; another Was W when about three 


parts overboard. 
There was, ſays Mr. Parker, a young child on banged who 
refuſed to eat, for which the captain took it up in his hand, 


and flogged it with a cat, ſaying at the ſame time, Damn 


« you, I'Il make you eat, or I'll kill you.” The ſame child 


having ſwelled feet, the captain e them to be put into 
water, though the ſhip's cook told him it was too hot.“ 


This brought off the Kein and nails. He then ordered ſweet 
oil and cloths, which Iſaac Parker himſelf applied to the feet; 
and as the child at meſs time again refuſed to eat, the cap- 
tain again took it up and flogged it, and tied a log of mango 
wood eighteen or twenty inches long, and of twelve or thirteen 
pounds weight round its neck, as a puniſhment. He repeated. 


the flogging for four days together at meſs time. The laſt time 


after flogging it, he let it drop out of his hand, with the ſame 
expreſſion as before, and accordingly in about three quarters of 
an hour the child died. He then called its mother to heave it 
overboard, and beat her for refuſing. He however forced her 
to take it up, and go to the ſhip's ſide, © where holding her 
% head on one fide to avoid the fight, ſhe dropped her child 
* overboard, after. which ſhe. cried for many hours.” 

It may not be improper here to ſtate the opinion entertained 
of this trade, by ſome of the witneſſes who had themſelves been 


parties in it. 


Mr. Falconbridge declares; that in his firſt and ſecond voyage 
he reflected but little on the juſtice or injuſtice of the trade. In 


his laſt voyage he reflected more, and the more he did ſo, the 


„ more he was convinced” it was an © unnatural, iniquitous, 


4 and villainons trade, and he could not reconcile it to his con- 


&« ſcience.” This was the reaſon for his leaving it. He adds, 
* he believes at the time he left it, he could have gone again 


By with 
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with Capt. Fr razer; « if he had choſen it,”? and he was affers: 


' wards *. repeatedly ſolicited” to go to the Gold Coaſt by Ps 


tain Thompſon. 
Captain Wilſon declares from the whole of his experience, as 

an * impartial man” he has long ſmee formed an opinion, 
each ſucceeding 's experience has juſtified and 

<« confirmed)” that it is a = evidently founded on injuſ- 

treachery manifeftly carried on by oppreſſion and 

ruelty, and not unfrequently terminating in murder.” 

Captain Hall makes a declaration alſo, that when he left the 


: trade he could have obtained the command of a ſhip in it, which 


command at that time would have been a very lucrative one, 5 
but that he quitted it © from a gonviction that it was perfeAly 


“ illegal, and founded in blood.” 
You will now have formed ſome judgment of the nature of 


| the Slave-Trade, and the manner of conducting it. We ſhall 


not dwell upon any of the numerous inconvenieneies and great 
hardſſti ps, which muſt neceſſarily be ſubmitted to, in a voyage 


like this, eſpecially when ſickneſs or contagion prevails among 


the crew. Theſe excite pity rather than indignation, and are 


indeed in themſelves ſufficient to deter every good mind from 
the purſuit of wealth in ſuch a polluted channel. It is the wan⸗ 


ton inſult, the unprovoked outrage, the open violence, and ſe- 
oret fraud of this hated commerce, that ſo londly demands re- 


| dreſs, It is the unneceſſary ſufferings of theſe unhappy cap- 
tives, and the miſeries they are compelled to endure by the ſa- 


vage and unrelenting .crew which conveys them from port to 
port. Naked, defenceleſs, unprotected, and in chains, they muſt 
ſubmit to every indignity, and ſuffer every torment, that cow- 
ardice can deviſe, and cruelty inflict, upon its devoted victims; 
who are deprived of the power of revenge, the means of re- 


_ dreſs, and the conſolation of complaint. Compared to the plank 


of a ſlave ſhip, the priſoner of war ſleeps upon a bed of roſes. 
The miſeries they endure by living, and the animating hope of - 


being reſtored again to their country and friends by death; im- 


pells them with an irreſiſtable and generous ardour, to attempt 
their deliverance by rejecting food, by plunging into the ſea, or 
by provoking death from the very hands of their perſecutors. 
They ſometimes riſe, in the vain hope of fatiating their revenge, 
in the blood of their oppreſſors. The inſtances of inſurrections 
are rare, and of ſucceſs more ſo. Guarded with all the circum- 
ſpection that the conſciouſneſs of guilt can infpire ; and ſe. 
cured by every method, that the juſt dread of retribution can 
invent; it is hardly poſſible to ſucceed. And if they fail, the 
huge and iron tormentors are heated to burn their fleſh, and 
"To are put to death by a variety of tortures. | 
ve have read, indeed, a dark and nr chapter of hu ⸗ 
man 


7 . % 


255 \ | | 


2 man depravity, and it were to be wiſhed that we could ſtop 

7; 5 here. You muſt accompany them to the plantations, and con- 

| template the ſufferer in his new ſituation ; where the riſing ſun 

1 awakes him to his toil, and the evening ſtar guides him to his 

repoſe; where his ſufferings commence with his captivity, and 

: | | can end but with his e hg: Let us, however, turn tor 4 
while from a lee, and appeal to facts. = 


State of the Saves in the Plantatitnts 


Ms. MoxLEey ſays, that in four voyages he purchaſed about 
1325, and loſt about 313. Mr. Town, in two voyages, 630, 
and loſt 11 5. Mr. Claxton in one voyage, 250, and loſt 132. 
In this voyage, he ſays, they were ſo ſtraitened for proviſions, 


232.88 


. 


E that if they had been ten days more at ſea, they muſt either 
1 have eaten the ſlaves that died, or have made the living ſlaves 
t 3 I + walk the plank,” a term © in uſe among Guinea captains for 
> making the ſlaves throw themſelves overboard.” He ſays al- 
x fo that he fell in with the Hero, Captain Withers, which had 
- loſt 360 ſlaves, or more than half her cargo, by the ſmallpox. 
> 0 The ſurgeon of the Hero told him, that when the ſlaves were re- 
: moved from one place to another, they left marks of their 
— * ſkin and blood upon the deck,” and it was the moſt horrid 
- | fight he had ever ſeen. 

- When the ſhips arrive at theit deſtined A the ſlaves are 
- expoſed to ſale. They are ſold either by ſcramble or by ven- 
Y due, (i. e.) public auction, or by lots. The ſale by ſcramble 
= is thus deſcribed by Mr. Falconbridge. % In the Emilia, fays 
— he, at Jamaica, the ſhip was darkened with ſails, and covered 
3 round. The men ſlaves were placed on the main deck, and the 
— women on the quarter deck. The purchaſers on ſhore were in- 
5 formed a gun would he fired when they were ready to open the 
. ſale. A great number of people came on board with tallies or 
. cards in their hands, with their own names upon them, and 
— ruſhed through the barricado door with the ferocity of brutes. 
t Some had three or four handkerchiefs tied together, to encircle 
1 as many as they thought fit for their purpoſe. In the yard at 
5 Grenada, he adds, (where another of his ſhips, the Alexander, 
, fold by ſcramble) the women were ſo terrified, that ſeveral of 
8 them got out of the yard, and ran about St. George s town as 
a - if they were mad. In his ſecond voyage, while lying at King- 
2 ſton, he ſaw a ſale by ſcramble on board the Tryal, Captain 
n Macdonald. Forty or fifty of the ſlaves leaped into the fea, all 
e of which, however, he believes, were taken up again.” This 
d is a very general mode of ſale. Mr. Baillie ſays, it was the 
35 common mode in America where he has been. Mr. Fitzmau- 
7 | rice ons been at twenty _ by 1 in W Mr. 
n 3 | . 
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14 © "State of the Slaves © 
7 | Clappeſon never ſaw any other mode of ſale during his reſidence 


RJ : 


there,, and it is mentioned as having been ama under the 
ee of Morely and of Trotte. 

The ſlaves ſold 5 public auction or venue: are generally the | 
« refuſe,” or ſickly ſlaves. Theſe are in ſuch a ſtate of health, 


chat they ſell, ſays Baillie, © greatly under price.“ Falcon- 


bridge has known them ſold for © five dollars each,” Town for 
* a guinea,” and Mr. Hercules No as low as © a fingle dol- 
«> lar. oo 

The ſtate of ſuch is deſcribed to a very e by Gene- 
ral Tottenham and Mr. Hercules Roſs. The former ſays, that 


. he once obſerved at Barbadoes a number of ſlaves that had been 
landed from a ſhip. They .were brought into the yard adjoining 


the place of ſale. Thoſe that were not very ill were put into 
little huts, and thoſe that were worſe were left in the yard to 
die, for ( nobody gave them any thing to eat or drink; and 

„ ſome of them lived three days in that ſituation.“ The latter 
has frequently ſeen the very REFUSE (as they are termed) of the 


Alaves of Guinea ſhips landed and carried to the vendue-maſters 
in a very wretched ſtate ; ſometimes in the agonies of death; 
and he has Known inſtances #* of their ITE in the Piazza of 


«the vendue-maſter.” 
The loſs of flaves in the paſſage i is, upon che average, one- 


fourth of the cargo. When the ſmall-pox is on board, nearly 
- one-half. After the indecency of the ſales, and the inhomen 
treatment of the refuſe ſlaves, we ſhall ſee if their condition is 
improved by the change of maſters. Slaves are divided into 


two claſſes in the „ Field flaves,. and Houſe or In- 
door ſlaves. 
The field ſlaves, whoſe caſe is ths firſt to be wenkdered. are 


called out by day-light to their work. For this purpoſe the 


ſhell blows, and they hurry into the field. If they are not there 


in time they are flogged. When put to their work, they per- 


form it in rows; and, * without exception, under the whip of 
„ drivers,” a certain number of whom are allotted to each gang. 

By theſe means the weak are made to keep up with the ſtrong. 
Mr. Fitzmaurice is ſorry to ſay, that from this cauſe many of 


them are hurried to the grave, as the able, even if placed with 
the weakly to bring them up, will leave thein behind, and then 


the weakly are generally flogged. up by the driver. This, how- 
ever, 1s the mode of their labour. As to the time of it, they | 


begin, as before ſaid, at day-light, and continue, with two in- 
termiſſions, (one for half an hour in the qa, and the other 
for twyo hours at noon) till ſunſet. _. 


The above deſcription, however, does not indede the whole 


ol their operations for the day, for it is expected that they thall 
; gy _ and + 8 for che _ It is clear, from the 


Kg different 
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| Gifferent evidences, that the cuſtom of aue ide ie a8 ny 
to the time in which it is to be done, on different eſtates, for on 
ſome it is to be done within the intervals of reſt ſaid to be al- 
| lowed at noon, and on others after the labour of the day. It is 
_ complained of, however, in either caſe, as a great grievance, 
inaſmuch as it lengthens the time of work; as alſo becauſe, par- 
ticularly in droughts, it is very difficult to find graſs at all, and 
becauſe if they do not bring it in ſufficient quantities, they are 
puniſhed. Graſs-picking, ſays Captain Smith, is one of the 


| 5 508 frequent cauſes of puniſhment. He has it „„ 


for not getting ſo great a quantity of it as others, and that at a 
time, when he has thought it © impoſſible they could have 125 | 
ten half the quantity,” having been upon the ſpot. | 
It is impoſfible to paſs over in filence the almoſt total want of 
indulgence which the women ſlaves frequently experience du- 
ring their operations in the field, as the drivers make no dif- 
tinction of ſex in the uſe of the whip. If a pregnant woman is 
not able to keep up with the reſt of the gang, the whip is ap- 
_ plied without any regard to her ſituation. And even a woman 
who had retired to fuckle her child, was called\to work, and 
raiſed with a ſtroke of the whip. In ſome eſtates, leſt they 
ſhould deſtroy a ſlave, it is uſual to dig an hole in the earth, in- 
to which they put the bellies of pregnant women while they 
_ them, that they may nat remit 2 puniſhment, nor yet run 
any hazard of loſing a ſlave. : 
The above account of the labour of the field ſlaves, is con- | 
fined to that ſeaſon of the year, whien they are only preparing 


the land, and is called out of crop, to diſtinguiſh it from the 


crop ſeaſon, when their toil 1s of much longer 1 when 
they are compelled to work as long as they can keep awake, 
or are able to ſtand. Some, through mere fatigue, and want 
of fleep, in paſſing the canes through the Hollie of the mill, 
Hoh ſuffered a hand to be drawn'in and cruſhed off. 
I o0o this account of the labour of the ſlaves, both in and out of 
5 crop, it muſt be added here, that on ſome eſtates, it appears by 
the evidence, they have Sunday and Saturday afternoon out of 
crop to themſelves, that is, to cultivate their own grounds for 
their ſupport ; on others, Sunday only; and on others, Sunday | 
only in' part, for ſome people require meat for the cattle on 
Sundays, to be gathered twice in the day; they are forced to 
work on Sundays for their maſters. It appears again, that in 
crop, on no eſtates, have they more than Sunday for the culti- 
vation of their lands. The Dean of Middleham has known 
them continue boiling the ſugar till late on Sunday night, and 
in one inſtance remembers it to have been protracted till ſan 
riſe on Sunday morning: and the care afterwards of ſetting * 
- the A muſt have in: 8 hours. - . 


. 


2 
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The point, which may be eonfidered hokt, may 'be that of he 


; 1 food. This appears by the evidence to be ſubject to no 
rule. On ſome eſtates they are allowed land, which they culti. 


Late for themſelves at the times mentioned above, but they have 


no proviſions allowed them, except perhaps à ſmall preſent of 


_ - falt fiſh or beef, or ſalt pork, at Chriſtmas. On others they are 
alowed proviſions, but no land: and on others again they are 


allowed land and proviſions jointly. Without' enumerating the 


different ratios mentioned to be allowed them by the different 
_ evidences, it may be ſufficient to take the higheſt. The beſt al- 


lowance is evidently at Barbadoes, and the following is the ac- 
count of it. The ſlaves in general, ſays General ottenham, 
appeared to be ill fed: each ſlave had one fourth of a Scots pint 
of grain for twenty-four hours, and ſometimes half a rotten her- 
ring when to be had. When the herrings were * unfit for the 
% whites,” they were bought up by the 'planters . for the 
« ſlaves.” This fact was brought forward by Mr. B. W. n, 
a violent advocate for the Slave-Trade, from his place in the 
Honſe of Commons; he urged it as an argument againſt the 
- abolition, that the lupe conſumed the refuſe of the fiſh, which 
no one elfe would touch, Such men ought to be held up as 


examples of humanity. Mr. Davis ſays, that on thoſe eſtates in 


Barbadoes where he has ſeen the flaves allowance dealt out, a 


grown negro had two Scots pints and a quarter of corn, and about 
one pound of ſalt fiſh a week, but the grain of the Weſt Indies 


is much lighter than wheat. He is of opinion, that in general 


they were too ſparingly fed. The Dean ef Middleham alſo 


mentions the ſame quantities per week as given, but that he 


has known maſters abridge it in the time of erop. This is the 5 


greateſt allowance mentioned throughout the whole of the evi- 
dence, and this is one of the caſes in which the ſlaves had pro- 
viſions, but no land. Where, on the other hand, they have 


land and no proviſions, all the eyidences agree that it is quite 


ample to their ſupport, but that they have not ſufficient time 


to cultivate it.” Their lands too are often at the diſtance 
of three miles from their houſes ; ; the flaves were often ſofa, 
- tigued by the labour of the week, as ſcarcely to be capable ; 


Jof working in them on Sunday for their own uſe.” It is 


alſo mentioned as a great hardſhip, that often when they had 
cleared theſe lands, their maſter has taken them ay for canes, | 
giving them new woodland i in their ſtead, to be cleared afreſh. 
This circumſtance, together with the mana of” their houſes 5 


many of them have ſo taken to heart, as to have died. 


Whether or not their food may be confidered as ſufficient in 
5 e U for their ſupport, may be better ſeen from the follow- 
ng than the preceding account. Mr. Cook ſays, that they have 
_ ſufficient food. He has known- both Africans and Greoles 


our the putrid carcaſes of animals, and is convinced they did it 


OE Pry: 


n through want.” Mr. J. Terry has known them, on eſtates 
* where they have been worſe fed than on others,” eat the pu- 
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trid carcaſes of animals alſo. Dead mules, horſes, and cows, 


were all burnt under the inſpection of a white man. Had they 
been buried, the negroes would have dug them up in the night 
to eat them through hunger.” It was generally ſaid to be 
done to prevent the negroes from eating them, left it ſhould 
breed diſtempers. _ 77 60 OFT WO 00 OO 

The next object for your conſideration is the mode of puniſh= 
ing the ſlaves. The puniſhments are in the evidence called ors 
dinary and extraordinary; when you have read the accounts of 
them, you will be led to think them all very extraordinary. 


Ordinary Puniſhments of the Slave g,. 0 


Tux whip, ſays Woolrich, is generally made of plaited cows 
Kin, with a thick ſtrong laſh: It is ſo formidable an inſtru- 
ment in the hands of ſome of the overſeers, that by means of it 
they can take the ſkin off a horſe's back. He has heard them 
boaſt of laying the marks of it in a deal board, and he has ſeen 
it done. On its application on a flave's back he has ſeen the 
blood ſpurt out immediately on the firſt ſtro cke. 
In © the towns” many people have their ſlaves flogged upon 
their own premiſes, in which caſe it is performed by a man, who 
is paid for it, and who goes round the town in queſt of delin= 
quents. But thoſe, ſays Mr. H. Roſs, who do not chuſe to dif- 
turb their neighbours with the ſlaves cries, ſend” them to the 
wharfs or goal, where they are corrected alſo by perſons paid. 
Act other times they are whipped publicly round the town, and 
at others tied down, or made to ſtand in ſome public place, and 
receive it there. 5 | e 
When they are flogged on the wharfs, to which they go for 
the convenience of the cranes and weights, they have their 
ARMS tied to the hooks of the crane,” and weights of fif- 
«© ty-fix pounds applied to their feet.” In this fituation the 
crane is wound up, 1 that it lifts them nearly from the ground, 
and keeps them in a ſtretched poſture, when the whip or cow- 
ſkin is uſed. After this they are again whipped, but with 
ebony buſhes” (which are more prickly than the thorn-buſhes 
in this country) in order to © let out the” congealed blood.“ 
Captain Scott, deſcribing it ſays, that he ſaw a white man pur- 
ſue a negro into the water, bring him out, and take him to the 
wharf, where he had him hung up to a crane by the hands, 
which were tied together, and weights tied to his feet. When 
thus hoiſted up, but ſo as ftill to touch the ground, another ne- 
gro was ordered to whip him with a prickly buſh. He walked 
away from the diſagreeable fi 722 - The next day he i 
. N By . „ f e 
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| 
fame negro lying on the beach, and, with the aſſiſtance of ano 
1 ther, taking the prickles out of his breech, ſeemingly ſwelled 
1 bloody. The negro aſſigned as a reaſon for the whipping, 
„ the wharfinger thought he had ſtaid too long on an errand.“ 
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KReſpecting the whippings in goal and round the town, Dr. 
Harrifon thought them too ſevere to be inflifted on any of the 
human ſpecies. He attended a man, who had been flogged in 
11 goal, who was ill in confequence five or ſix. weeks. It was by 
: bis maſter's order. for not coming when he was called.” He 
could lay two or three fingers in the wounds made by the whip. 

On the other mode General Tottenham obſerves, that he was 
at a planter's houſe when the Jumper came. He heard him aſk 
the maſter, if he had any commands for him. The Mafter re- 
plied, No. The Jumper then aſked the Miſtrefs, who replied, 
8 Ves. She directed him to take out two very decent women, who 
s attended at table, and to give each of them a dozen Iaſhes. 

F General Tottenham expoſtulated with her, but in vain. They | 
| were taken out to the public parade, and he had the curioſity to ;W; 
| - go with them. The Jumper carried a long whip like our wag- 
goners. He ordered one of the women to turn her back, and 
to take up her elothes entirely, and he gave her a dozen on the 
breech. Every ſtroke brought fleſh from her. She behaved | , 
with aſtoniſhing fortitude. After the puniſhment, ſhe, accord- | 
ing to cuſtom, curtſied and thanked him: the other had the ſame 
puniſhment, and behaved in the ſame way. Fe | N 

As a further proof of the ſeverity, pregnant women have been 
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whipt till they have miſcarried, and both the mother and child t 
have died. One Planter flogged his driver to death, and boaſt- f 
ed of it. Others have died under the laſh, or ſoon after their tl 
puniſhment. From all theſe relations, as well as thoſe which 0 
follow, it clearly appears that the ſſaves are expoſed to the ca- 1 
price and cruelty of their maſters, without any protection from Te 
the law; the moſt abject and deplorable condition of human. h 
| Extraordinary Pumiſhments. . 


Having now collected what is ſaid on the puniſhments by Ms 0 


whip and -cow-ſkin, it will be proper to mention thoſe other P 
modes with which the evidence preſents us. Theſe, however,. d. 
wh not eaſily ſubject to a diviſion from the great variety of their : 
Captain Cook, ſpeaking of the towns, ſays, he has been ſhock- . 
ed to ſee a girl of fixteen or ſeventeen, a domeffic flave, running Ny 
in the ſtreets on her ordinary buſineſs with an iron collar, # 
* having two hooks projecting ſeveral inches both before and * 
Slaves have been ſeverely puniſhed, then * put into the ſtocks,” | © 


* 


2 


5 


a 
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5 à cattle chain” of ſixty or ſeventy. pounds Seite pete on them, 
and a large collar about their necks, and a weight of fifey-ſix 
pounds faſtened to the chain when they were drove a-field. - . 


When runaways are brought in, they are generally ſeverely 


flogged, and ſometimes have an iron boot put on one or both 
. legs, and a chain or collar round their neck. The chain is lock- 


ed, the collar faſtened on by a rivet. When the collar is with 
three projections, it is impoſſible for them to lie down to ſleep: 


even with two, they muſt lie uneaſily. He has ſeen collars 


With four projections. He never knew 1 injury from the 


chain and collar, but ſeverely galling their necks. He has, how- 


ever, known a negro loſe his leg from wearing the iron boot. 
Captain Cook being on a viſit to General Frere at an eſtate of 


His in Barbadoes, and riding one morning with the General and 
two other officers, they ſaw near a houſe, upon a dunghill, a 
naked negro nearly ſuſpended, by ſtrings from his elbows backs 


wards, to the bough of a tree, with his feet barely upon the 
ground, and an iron weight round his neck, at leaſt in appear- 


ance of 14 lb. weight: and thus without one creature near him, or 
apparently near the houſe, was this wretch left, expoſed to the” 


noon- day ſun. Returning a few hours after, they found him 
ſtill in the ſame ſtate, and would have releaſed him, but for the 
advice of General Frere, who had an eſtate in the nei; hbourhood: - 
The gentlemen, through di ſguſt, ſhortened their vm and: re- 
turned the next morning. 

A negro man, in Jamaica, ſays Doctor Harrifen; was our on 
the picket ſo long as to cauſe a mortification of his foot and hand, 


on ſuſpicion of, robbing his maſter, a public officer, of a ſam of 
money, which it afterwards appeared, the maſter had taken him- 


ſelf. Yet the maſter was privy to the puniſhment, and the ſlave 
had no compenſation. He was puniſhed by order of the maſter; 


who did not then chuſe to make it- known that he himſelf had | 


made uſe of the money. 
Mr. Fitzmaurice mentions, among other inſtances of cruelty, 


that of dropping hot lead upon negroes, which he often ſaw 


practiſed by a planter of the name of Ne een ow: reſt> 
dence in Jamaiea. - 
Mr. Hercules Roſs, Wet one day, in Jamaica, from an in 


cloſure, the cries of ſome poor wretch. under torture, he looked 
through, and faw a young female ſufpended by the wriſts to 


4 a tree, ſwinging to and fro.“ Her toes could barely touch 


the ground, and her body was exceedingly agitated. ' The fight 


rather confounded him, as there was no whipping, and the maſ- 
ter was juſt by, ſeemingly motionleſs; but, on looking more at. 
tentively, he ſaw in his hand © a ſtick of fire,” which © he 
held ſo” as occaſionally to touch her about her private parts 

gs. Tho Tg He continued © this torture” with unmoved 
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countenance, until Mr. H. Roſs, calling on him to deſiſt, and 


throwing ſtones at him over the fence, ſtopped it. 


Mr. Fitzmaurice once found Ruſhie, the Jamaica planter "i = 


fore mentioned, * in the act of hanging a negro.” Mr. Fitz- 
maurice begged leave to intercede, as he was doing an action 


that, in a few minutes, he would repent of. Ruſhiè, upon this, 
being a paſſionate man, ordered him off his eſtate. Mr. Fitz- 


maurice accordingly went, but returned early the next morning, 
before Ruſhie was up, ail going into the curing-houſe, beheld 
the ſame negro lying dead upon a board.“ It was notorious 


that Ruſhie had killed many” of his negroes, and deſtroyed 


them ſo faſt, that he was obliged to ſell his eſtate. Captain 


Ros ſays alſo, that there was a certain planter in the ſame 
| Hand, who had hanged a negro on a poſt, cloſe to his houſe,” 
and in three years deſtroyed forty negroes, out of fixty, by ſeve- 


rity. The reſt of the conduct of this planter, as deſcribed by 


Captain Roſs, was, after a debate, cancelled by the Commitee 
of the Houſe of Commons who took the evidence, as containing 
oircumſtances too horrible to be given to the world; and there. 


fore the reader will find their places ſupplied by aſteriſks, in 
the evidence at large. 


On Shrewſbury eſtate, in Jamaica, the r ſent foe: a 
flave, and in talking with him, he haſtily / ſtruck him on the 
«© head, with a {mall hanger, and gave him two ſtabs about the 


« waiſt.” The flave ſaid © Overſeer, you have killed me.“ 
He puſhed him out of the piazza. The ſlave went home, and 
died that night. He was buried, and no more ſaid about it. 
A manager of an eſtate in Tortola, whoſe owner did not refide 
on the iſland, fitting at dinner, in a ſudden reſentment at his 
cook, went directly to his ſword, and * ran the negro woman 
through the body, and ſhe died upon the the floor immediate- 


« ly,” and the negroes were called in to take her away and 


bury her. 

_ Mr. Giles recollects ſeveral hecking ; lances of one. 
In particular, on the eſtate where he lived, in Montſerrat, the 
driver at day-break once informed the overſeer, that one of the 
four or five negroes, chained in the dungeon, would not riſe, 
He accompanied the overſeer to the dungeon, who ſet the others 
to drag him out, and not riſing when out, he ordered . a bundle 
* of cane traſh to be put round him, and ſet fire to.” As he ſtill 


did not riſe, he had a ſmall ſoldering 2 iron heated, and thruſt . 


„% between his teeth.” As the man did not yet riſe, he had the 


chain taken off, and ſent him to the hoſpital, where he LAN= | 


_ GUISHED ſome days and DIED. | 


An overſeer, on an eſtate in Grenada, (Mr. Coghlan) threw 2 
fave into the boiling cane-juice,” who * died in four days.“ 
Fe now ſtated the fubſtance of the evidence on the ſub- 
| „„ 
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ect of 1 and puniſhments, we come to a cuſtom which 
appears too general to be paſſed over in filence, - 
Dalrymple, Forſter, . Captain Smith, Captain Wilſon, and 


iy 
"a - General Tottenham, aſſert that ** it is no uncommon thing“ for 

on perſons to negle& and turn off“ their ſlaves when paſt la- 

83 bour. They are turned off, ſay Captain Wilſon, Lieuten- 

bs ant Daviſon, and General Tottenham, + to. plunder, beg, 

g. % or ſtarve.” Captain Cook has known ſome take care of 

Id | them; but ſays, others leave them. © to ſtarve and die.“ "Ther 

18 are often deſired when old, ſays. Mr. Fitzmaurice, “ to provide 

d % for themſelves,” and they ſuffer much. Mr. Clappeſon 

8 knew a man who had an old deorepid woman ſlaye, to whom _ 
e % he would allow nothing.” When paſt labour, the owner 

1 4 .. did not feed them,” "ng Giles: ; and Cook ſtates that, within 

2 his experience, they had no food © but what they could get“ 

7 from ſuch relations as they might have had. This is the ac» 1 
e 1 count given by the different witneſſes ; and accordin gly we find | 
"2 ſome of the ſuperannuated ſlaves on the different eſtates, who 
85 wanted every thing” (Harriſon); others begging 982 1 

n others digging in the dunghill for food,” (Dalrymple); 

3 others lying, miſerable objects, about the wharfs and _ | 
a &« es,” and in the roads and ſtreets” (Jeffreys, J. Woodward, [ 
e 5 and Cook). General Tottenham has often met them, and, once 
© > in particular, an old woman, paſt labour, who told him that her | 
7 maſter had ** ſet her adrift to ſhift for herſelf.” He ſaw her 


d about three days afterwards, lying dead” in the ſame place. { 
- This cuſtom of turning them off when old and helpleſs is called © _ 
5 in the iſlands (Captain Wilſon and Captain Lloyd) 5 Gavang [ 
O „ 1 . 
1 As a proof © how little the life of an old flave i is regarded” i in 
the Weſt-Indies, we may take the following extract from tho 
evidence of Mr. Coor. Once when he was dining with an over- 

ſeer, an old woman who had run away a few days, was brought 
0 home, with her hands tied behind. After dinner, the overſeer, 
> with the clerk, named Bakewell, took the woman, thus tied, 
> to the hor houle: a place for the fick, and where the ſtocks are 
in one of the rooms. Mr. Coor-went to work in the mill, a 
p 
{ 


bout one hundred yards off, and hearing a moſt diſtreſsful cry 

from that hoiiſe, he aſked his men, who and what it was. They - 

ſaid they thought it was old Quaſheba. About five o'clock the 

35 noiſe ceaſed, and about the time he was leaving work, Bake. 
. well came to him, apparently in great ſpirits, and ſaid, Well 
- Mr, Coor, Old Quaſheba is dead. We took her to the ſtocks⸗ 
room; the overſeer threw a rope over the beam; I was Jack 

| Ketch, and hauled her up, till her feet were off the ground, 

The overſeer locked the door, and took the key with him, till 

my return juſt now, with a ſlave for the flocks. when I found | 

her dead,” Mr Coor ſaid, You haye a her 1 heard her 

cry 
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| ery all the afternoon.” He anſwered} „PD. n her for an on 4 
bh, ſhe was good for nothing; what fignifies killing ſuck an 


old woman as her.” Mr. Coor ſaid, © Bakewell, you ſhock 
me, and left him. The next . his men told him, chey 
| had helped to bury her.. 

But it appears that the aged are not the only perſons whoſe 
fate f is to be commiſerated, when they become of no value; for 
people in youth, if diſabled, are abandoned to equal miſery. Ge- 


__neral Tottenham, about three weeks before the hurricane, ſaw 


a youth, about nineteen walking in the ſtreets, in a moſt deplor- 
able ſituation, © entirely naked, and with an iron collar about 
„ his neck, with five long projecting ſpikes. His body, before 


and behind, his breech, belly, and thighs, were almoſt cut to 


pieces, and with running ſores all over them, and you might 


put your finger in fome of the wheals. He could not fit down, 
„ owing to his breech being in a ſtate of mortification, and it 


was impoſſible for him to lie down, from the projection of 
the prongs.” The boy came to the General and aſked relief. 
He was © ſhocked at his appearance,” and aſked him what he 
* had done to ſuffer ſuch a puniſhment,” and who inflicted it. 


He ſaid it was his maſter, who lived about two miles from town, 


„ and that as he could not work, he would 8 him nothing to 
$ eat.” 


If it be poſſible to view W depravity i in a worſe light 


than it has already appeared in on the ſubje& of the treatment 
of the ſlaves when diſabled from labour, it may be done by re- 
ferring to the evidenee of Captain Lloyd, who was told by 2 


perſon of veracity, when in the Weſt-Indies, but whom he did 
not wiſh to name in his evidence, that it was the practice of Aa 
certain planter to . frame pretences for the execution of his old 


* worn out ſlaves, in order to get the iſland allowance. * And 
it was ſuppoſed that he dealt pretty largely in that way. 75 
If it ſhould be aſked for what offences the different oats} 
ments now eited have taken place, the following er hg, be 
given, 
The flaves appear to have been puniſhed, as fir as can be af- 
certained from the evidence under the head of ordinary puniſh- 
ments, for not coming into the field © in time,” not picking a 


fufficient quantity of graſs,” not appearing willing to work, 


when in ſa& *fick and not able,” for ſtaying © too long” on an 
errand, for not coming immediately when” called, for not 
bringing home (the women) “ the full weekly ſum” enjoined 


by their owners, for running away,” and for- _ I. 


Which they were $ often” driven by 5 2 
| | | Vader 
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” Vader the head of. * extraordinary puniſhments,” ſome ap- 
car to have ſuffered for running away,” or for lifting up a 
= againft.* a white man,” or for © breaking a plate or ſpill. 


£5 ang 2 cup of tea, or to extort confeſſion.” Others again in 


je moments of ſudden reſentment,” and one on a diabolical 


by pretext, which the maſter held out to the world to. conceal his | 


% own villany, and which he knew to be falſe.” 


Under the head of * the part which the very women take i in 


« theſe puniſhments,” a female ſlave is puniſhed for - being 


found pregnant ;” another for not bringing home the full 


* wages of proſtitution ;?? another for jealouſy” on the part 
of her miſtreſs ;. others again from an opinion that ſlaves could 


not be managed. without ſeyerity ; and others in the moments 
of paſſion, + without even the allegation of a fault.” In ſhort, 
It appears that they are often puniſhed as caprice and paſſion 
dictates, and to ſuch lengths do people go, whoſe minds are de- 


praved by the exerciſe of unlimited power, that we find an m- 
ſtance in the evidence related by Dr. Harriſon, (who knows al- 


ſo others of the kind) of a man buying a negro, who belonged 
to another man, but who mimicked him, for the purpoſe ** of 
Ws gratifying his revenge.” After having bought him, he or- 


dered him to be puniſhed, and the conſequence was, that che 
% fla ve cut his own throat.“ 

It is not without heſitation and reluctance, chat che depravi- 
ty of the women is thus publicly expoſed. The ſacrifice, how- 


ever, muſt be made to truth, and humanity. Nor is it poſſible 
to produce a ſtronger inſtance, of the baneful influence of the 
Slave-Trade over the mind of man; which has not only the 


power to ſubdue every honeſt propenſity, and to eradicate eve- 


ry principle of generoſity from his heart ; but to change the 
very nature of woman. To deprive her of all that gentleneſs and 
; compaſſion, that modeſty and meekneſs, which have ever been 


juſtly the nobleſt diſtinction of the ſex, and its faireſt ornament. 


omen, even of rank, have inflicted with their own hands the 


moſt ſevere and cruel punickmients upon their ſlaves. 


Two young ladies of fortune in Barbadoes, tied a young gave : 
neck and heels with their own garters, and beat her almoſt to 


death with the heels of their ſhoes. One Rachael Lauder, with 
the heels of her ſhoes, beat another ſlave almoſt to death, and 


tried to ſtamp her head through the hole of a neceſſary, and would 


have murdered her, but for the intervention of two officers. 
A Creole lady of conſequence, attended the puniſhments of 


her ſlaves, male and female, and flogged the negro driver with 
Her own hands, if he did not puniſh properly. Many other in- 


ances may he found in the Abſtradt. 


Horrid as theſe cruelties may ſound to an European, e: ear, „ in 


the 5 * are neither corrected by their 1 nor 
| ave 
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leave a ſingle ſtain upon the characters of thoſe who practife 
them, ſo. completely has this traffic broken down every barrier 
of Humanity, and brutalized mankind, The reader will do well 
to pauſe a few moments, and reflect ſeriouſly upon the fituation 
of a ſlave, in a country where the laws that ſhould protect him 
ſleep, and where ſociety countenances oppreſſion. EN: 
- Whipping is indeed reſtricted, by their laws, to thirty-nine 
laſhes for one offence ; but this is evaded by ſplitting crimes, 
and by intervals dividing the time of puniſhment. Lieut. Davi- 
ſon returning home one evening late with Major Fitch of the 
goth regt: they heard moſt dreadful cries, and, on approaching 
the ſquare at Bridge-town, found they proceeded from the houſe 
of a man that ſold liquor, and heard the repeated laſhes of a 
whip, on a creature whom they conceived to be dying. On 
their requeſting admiſſion, the cruelty ſeemed to be wantonly 
increaſed, which ſo provoked them that they broke open the 
door, and found a negro girl of about nineteen chained to the 
floor, almoſt expiring with agony and loſs of blood. The man 
taking refuge behind his counter from their indignation, and 
thinking himſelf free from the law, immediately cried out with 
exultation, that he had only given her © thirty-nine laſhes at a 
time, and that only three times ſince the beginning of the 
night. He then * threatened them”” for breaking his door, and 
1% interfering between him and his ſlave,” whom he would 
“ flog to death for all any one,” and he would give her the 
fourth thirty-nine laſhes before morning, which muſt have 
killed her, as ſhe ſeemed to be dying. Lieutenant Daviſon was 
ſo hurt at the ſevere and frequent whippings of one of theſe 
women, that he complained to a magiſtrate, who ſaid © he had 
Jͥͤͥ // ITT TT TS as,” 
I oo give ſome countenance to theſe enormitles, the advocates 
for the Slave-Trade would perſuade' you, that ſuch ſeverity is 
neceſſary ; and that we cannot eſtimate the feelings of the ne- 
groes by our own, as they are an inferior order of beings. Eve- 
ry thing we know of them, and every thing we have heard 
from perſons of credit directly oontradicts this impudent and un- 
founded aflertion. Every evidence in the Houſe of Commons 
who were examined on this point, on the part of the petition- 
ers, contradicts it. As an inſtance, Surgeon Wilſon ſays, that 
at Bonny, one of the people called Breechies, of the higher claſs, 
was brought on board. He ſeemed to take his fituation to heart, 
and became ill; but from indulgencies, which none of the reſt, 
had, he partly recovered. When he was convaleſcent, a young 
woman was brought on board, who proved to be his fifter. On 
their firſt meeting, they ſtood in filence, and looked at each o- 
ther apparently with the greateſt affection ; they ruſhed into 
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again ay Surgeon Wilſon perceived the tears "Wh run down | 


the female's cheeks. The man had a return of his former com- 

plaint, and his fiſter attended him with the greateſt care. The 
Firſt thing ſhe did of a morning, was to come to him and aſk 
how her brother did. He at length died---ofi the news of this, 
his ſiſter wept bitterly, tore her hair,” and ſhewed other figns of 
diſtraction. They carried her ſafe to South N and . 
Kr her as a flave. . 


Suave. 4 rade Asbeck of Sramen. $2. , 80 by 


Avec argument in ſupport of the Slave-Trade, is drawn. 
from its ſuppoſed advantage to Great Britain, as a nurſery for. 
| ſeamen; and that its abolition would weaken our navy, and 
greatly i impair the ſtrength of the nation. This is ſo far from the 
truth, that, inſtead of the preſerver, it is the deſtroyer of our 
ſeamen ; not their nurſery, but their grave. This will clearly 
be proved from the following account, which Jou will obſerve | 


25 


PEEL of ſuch of the Maſter-rolls of Lived and Briſ- 
tol Slave-Ships as were returned i into the n ny 
; eſe from ee 2784, © to a An eo „ 
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From 1784 to 47605 „ 74] 2985 6859 1299. 


From 1785 to 1786, - - = - - |. 62] 2163] 436 944 


y. + 


From 1786 to 1781, 66 47360 433 1073. 


From: ml DO a} 5 -- | 68] 2422] 623 17114 


| Total, 0 4 350 15850 264g] 5760 
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. appears firſt, thee; that if we look. at the feameri while em- 


| ir on board their reſpective ſhips, and judge of them from 


the above accounts, we ſhall ſee the deſtructive nature of the 


Slave- Trade, for it appears that in 350 veſſels 1 2, 263 ſeamen 
Vere: W out of whom 2643 were loſt, that is to ſay, that 
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„% more than a fifth“ of the whole aumber employed, 2 8 
15 than ſeven in every ſingle voyage,” periſhed. _ 

ain we look at ſuch of them as are diſcharged or deſert 
in the che Wel. Aces where the muſter-rolls ceaſe to take an ac- 
Count of them, (for ſo ſyſtematical does the management of the 
trade appear by the ſecond and fourth columns, that nearly 
« one-half of thoſe who go out with the ſhips are conſtantly | 
« left behind,” and judge of them by what the different evi- 


dences have to ſay of them there, we ſhall ſee great reaſon to 


apprehend another very ſevere. loſs © beſides that already 
& ſtated”? to happen among men while on board their reſpec. 
tive ſhips 


In the Toke x veſſels ch” are employed in the Weſt-Indian, | 


but not in the Slave-Trade, the loſs is only one in ſixty-five 3 
and in the King 8 ſhips, not more than one in a hundred; 
which ſhews, at once, the deſtruction of our ſeamen by the - 
Slave-Trade, where one-fifth actually die in their paſſage. When 

the middle paſſage i 15 made, and the ſlaves at market, a few men 
are ſufficient to navigate the veſſel to England ; and it is the in- 

tereſt of the captain, as well as of the merchant, to reduce the 
crew to a ſmaller number.. 

Le appears alſo from the teſtimony of Elliſon, Clappeſon, and 
Young, that the men deſert from ill uſage, and that the cap- 
tains, '** theſe nurſin g Fathers of our Seamen, “ treat their crews 
ill, that they may 1 and forfeit their wages. And it is no 
uncommon practice of the captains, to ſend on ſhore, a few hours 
before they ſail, their lame, fick, and emaciated ſeamen, leaw 


ing them to languiſh 3 in fickneſs, and periſh by want of ſuſten- 


ance. This is the boaſted nurſery of Britiſh ſeamen: 

It has been ſaid, that the Weſt-Indian iflands cannot be culti- 
vated without freſh negroes, nor the numbers kept up by 
births; fa that if the Slave-Trade is aboliſhed, the Weſt-Indies 
muſt be given up alſo. Admitting this to be true, which is ab- 
ſolutely falſe, it is hoped that no one who is acquainted with 
che nature of the trade, would heſitate even to make this ſacri- 
fice. Can any advantage which the merchants of Great Britain 
may derive, or even the nation reap from fuch a traffic, ſanc- 


tion the meaſure, or juſtify its continuance? How can any Chriſ- 


tian admit of ſuch a motive? Or is there a man upon earth, 

who is not warped by prejudice, biaſſed by ſelf-intereſt, impel- 
led by avarice, or inſtigated by ſome unnatural and unaccount- 
able depravity of heart, who has the effrontery to maintain, That 
the ſame meaſures can be expedient and unjuſt, or politi- 
cally right, yet morally wrong? The abolition of the Slave- 
Trade, will it is hoped and believed, neither injure the indivi- 
dual, or contract the commerce of this count y, but open to us 


new and productive ſources of trade. Tha natural N 
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ök Africa are numerous and valuable, as ſugar, cotton, indigo, 


' rice, Indian-corn, ſpices, and tobacco, ivory, gold, and wood. 


Theſe may, by cultivation, be brought to as great perfection as 


in any tropical country in the world; and the natives want only 


the motive (for they have knowledge and induſtry) to preſent _ 
the Europeans with theſe articles as ſaleable, and as good in 
their kind as either the products of the Eaſt or Weſt- Indies. 
The friends to the Slave-Trade treat this as 'chimercial, and 
aſſert that the negroes will never work at all. They are al- 
ways willing to labour when they have any proſpect of being 
| yrom They not only wood and water the ſhips, but hire them4 
elves as labqurers to the Europeans at a low price. Their 
wiſh is always to trade in the produce of their country; and, 
they all ſay, was the Slave-Trade ftopped, that they would ſoon 
find another. | | 


o 


In the abſtract of the evidence, you will find a ſbort account 5 
of ſuch regulations in the treatment of the ſlaves, as would, if 


adopted, greatly alleviate their ſufferings, increaſe their nums 


* 


bers by births, and render their labour mueh eaſier, without 
any loſs of time to their maſters. Wherever theſe alterations 


have only in part taken place, every expectation has been fully 


anſwered. And in ſeveral of theſe plantations, the ſlaves have 


increaſed ſo faſt, that without the importation or purchaſe of a 
ſingle negro, the proprietors have not only been enabled to cul- 
tivate their plantations with full effect, but to ſtock other ſettle- / 
ments from the ſurplus of flayes bred and raiſed upon theſe- 


| eſtates. And there is not a doubt, but if the regulations were 


by the following extract. 


wholly adopted, there would be no neceſſity to continue the im- 
portation of ſlaves from Africa. 85 
The moſt obvious cauſes of &creaſe among the ſlaves are theſe. 


Exceſſive toil, ſevere puniſhments, and unlimited ſeverity; the- 


promiſcuous intercourſe of the ſexes, and of the black women 


with the white men; want of attention to the pregnant women, 
and neglect of the children when born. The cauſes of increaſe __ 


by births, or the remedies of the above evils are next illuſtrated. 


The cauſes of the increaſe by births, on one of the eſtates 
mentioned, viz. on the Marquis de Rouvray's of St Domingo, 
are deſcribed by Captain Hall, as follows: 

The ſlaves were never hard preſſed in their work. The Mar- 
quis ſuffered no improper intercourſe between the males and 
females : every man had his own wife, and no white was ſuf- 


| fered to disjoin that union. Hoſpitals were built for the ſick 


and pregnant. The latter, when far advanced, were taken in 


chere, and employed in trifling work, till the time of their de- 
livery. Here they might remain, ſeparated from their huſ- 


bands, and excuſed from field labour, till the child could be fup- 
5 | oo 6; ported 
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ported without the mother's help, or when their ſtrength would 7 
permit, return with the child to their huſbands, and take the 

chance of work. In conſequence, the Marquis had not, for 

ſome years, occafion to buy negroes. Having, however, left 
his eſtate to the care of a nephew, upon his return, after an ab- 
ſence of two years, inſtead of the happineſs that reigned when 
he left it, he found nothing but miſery and diſcontent. The 
' whites had ſeized upon the pretty women: their huſbands, 
through diſcontent ran away, and the labour falling heavier 
upon the reſt, they became diſcontented, and their work was 
badly carried on: ſo that it coſt him two years, before he could 
re- eſtabliſh order. It was a pleaſure to walk through his eſtate; 


for the ſlaves uſed to look upon him as a father. 
It is of importance to cite this eſtate, becauſe, in conſequence 
of the above regulations, its gang increaſed ; becauſe, when they 
were violated it went back; and becauſe, | when they were re- 
eſtabliſhed, it was reſtored to its former ſtate, | 


CONCLUSION. 

Tux outlines of the evidence on the part of the petitioners 
for the Abolition of the Slave-Trade, has now been laid before. 
you. The nature of the trade briefly explained, and you have 
been informed in what manner it is conducted; by open force, 
and ſecret fraud. You have ſeen every principle of honeſty e- 
radicated from the breaſts of Africans, and the virtue of king- 
doms gradually worn down, by their intercourſe with the Euro- 
pean traders. The conduct of the captains, the hardſhips and 
mortality of the ſeamen, and the ſufferings of their wretch⸗ 
ed cargo, muſt not only have excited your pity, but rouſed 
your honeſt indignation. You have been conducted alſo to the 
plantations, and there witneſſed ſcenes too ſhocking to be again 
repeated. And you will be ready to exclaim with every friend 
of humanity, the Slave-Trade muſt be aboliſhed, and the na- 
tional guilt, and the national diſgrace muſt periſh together. 
Was the wealth of the Weſt-Indies, or its commercial conſe- 
quenee to Great Britain increaſed ten fold, we would not heſi- 
tate to reject them upon ſuch conditions. „„ 5 

It is, however, but juſt and candid to obſerve, that the evi- 
dence on one ſide only has been yet ſtated. The other is not 
purpoſely withheld, with a deſign to propagate falſehood, or 
conceal the truth. To have given even a ſketch of it in a tract 
like this, was impraQiicable *, The evidence on the part of the. 

VV „% b petitioners, 


be whole of the evidence may be ſeen in the Minutes of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. And an impartial Abſtract of theſe Minutes, in Four Volumes, is in all 
the Public Libraries, and ſome copies are lodged alſo with Mr. Haliburton of the 
Exciſe Office, Edinburgh. | 


pPetitioners, is poſitive, atteſting facts which were done in the 
___ Preſence of the witneſſes themſelves. The teſtimony on the part | 
of the ſlave merchants is moſtly negative. Both therefore, 
though ſeemingly contradictory, may he ſtrictly true. Nor is 
there an intention, or even a wiſh, to inſinuate the contrary. 


the Slave-Trade, and the dangerous tendency of their miſguid- 
ed zeal. They are accuſed of holding up to the negroes the de- 
luſive hope of immediate emancipation, which muſt terminate 


No ſuch event has ever been ſeriouſly expected; nor did we hear of 


an inſurrection ſhould take place, it muſt originate in the obſti- 
nacy of their oppreffors ; but never in the kindneſs of their 
friends. The proſpect of relief is not likely to drive them to 
deſpair. The flaves well know, and have long known, there is 


_ duſtriouſly circulating a ſmall pamphlet, to miſlead the ignorant, 
and alarm the timorous. It is an account of the inſurrections 


the ravages of an enraged and ſavage mob, who carry fire and 
ſword wherever they go, and every ſtep is marked with blood. 


France have excited them to this rebellion. This is indeed an 


in Domingo is too well known, for this groſs impoſition to paſs, 
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Many of the witneſſes on the fide of the' planters, are gentle-. 


men of high character, and unimpeached integrity, to whoſe 1 
Tervices and fidelity, as naval officers, this country is deeply _ 


indebted, Theſe all ſay that they never ſaw any cruelty com- 
mitted by the planters upon their ſlaves; nor were they ever 


b likely to ſee any improper conduct, which could be concealed 
from their obſervation. The whole of that maſs of evidence 
only proves that theſe harbarities were not univerſal.---That 


ſome captains were honeſt and humane; ſome planters generous 


and kind. This we wiſh not to deny, for the honour of our 
country, and the credit of mankind. But that there are many 


bad men in the trade, and worſe in the iſlands} has been incon- 


_ teſtibly proved. And upon this teſtimony, the abolition of the 
Slave-Trade muſt entirely reſt. 1 | | 


Much has been ſaid of the folly of thoſe who with to aboliſh 


in diſappointment and deſpair, and drive the flaves to riſe a- 
gainſt their maſters, with all the horrors of a general revolt. 


a ſingle murmur among the blacks when Mr, Wilberforce's bill 


was ſo unaccountably loſt in the Houſe of Commons. If ever 


no intention to ſet them at liberty, but to alleviate their ſuffer- 
ings, and afford them every comfort conſiſtent with their con- 
dition. The advocates for ſlavery are at this moment moſt in- 


in St. Domingo. The ſituation of the whites in the French 
ſettlements there, is greatly to be pitied ; they are expoſed to 


They with you to believe, that the friends of the blacks in ; 


heavy charge upon ſome of the French, were it true. Yet it 
does not in the leaſt degree apply to us, as the circulation of this 
book would artfully infinuate. The origin of the inſurrection 


'2 It 


It was the pride and obſtinacy of the whites which drove them 
to their fate, by an impolitic and fooliſh difſention with the mu- 


% 


lattoes, and with each bther. The ſlaves watched their oppor- 


tunity, and took advantage of theſe diviſions ; and have indeed 
ſucceeded too well. There is not a fingle proof in the book of 
the truth of theſe aſſertions, nor a circumſtance that makes it 
even probable, that the friends of the blacks excited and encou- 
raged them to riſe. The charge is indeed made, but not ſup- 
ported. It is merely an invective of the whites ſmarting under 
the worſt of perſecution, and driven to deſpair. The motto cho- 


(en by the editors or tranſlators, for this book, was written in 


French, and is more applicable to the planter and the ſlave mer- 


chant, than to the friends of the blacks; and it is the fincere 
wiſh of every humane man, that they may attend cautiouſly to 
their own admonitions ; and by making a proper uſe of the 
miſeries in Domingo, eſcape every danger at home; and thus, 


indeed, enjoy all the advantages of prudence, from the cone 
« templation of misfortunes not properly their own.“ „ 
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— As the Inhabitants of the City of Edinburgh, k have Wen © 
” requeſted to meet in the Parliament Houſe, on Monday 


8. | 1 the twenty-ſeyenth of tltis month, to ſign a petition to 
i the Houſe of Commons, for the Abolition of the Slave- 


in I Trade; it is expected this Meeting will be numerous and 5 


8 | reſſ e / able. Many Counties in South Britain, and a | 
to : great number of Cities, Towns, and Boroughs, both in 1 
N Ap | bo and and Scotland, have not only held Meetings for”... 2% 


— this purpoſe, but are in ma forwardneſs is their 1 Wo | 
Won Petitions. 5 


7 is 4 . ca of the friends to this Abolition of | : A 
the Slave-Trade, that all who intend to adopt this con- 
ſtitutional mode of ſeeking redreſs from Parliament, wil! 1 
loſe no time in preparing and ſending up their Petitions. 9 : 
And they deſire that they may be pointed and explicit, . 
; as to the ob ject of their prayer, but reſpectful and fre: 
of other political diſquiſition; as not only foreign to their 5 
preſent purpoſe, but tending to weaken the fore of 15 A | 
their aan KY. | ES ol 


| kr Sour Perſons: have been apprehenſive leaſt they 
ſhould, by ſigning a Petition, become liable to a demand _ 
for Money, and be thus drawh into a conſiderable ex- = 
pence. It is thought neceſſary to inform them, that no 3 
expence whatever will be incurred by their ſignature, 8 7 
8 K Fetition to the Houſe of Commons. — 78 DEN: 7 
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